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PREFACE 


These ‘‘First Steps” are offered to the teacher with the hope that they will 
suggest several new ways in which to present old and ever necessary facts. 


As Rhythm is the pulse or heart-beat of all music, it should be developed, 
in all pupils, to the highest possible degree. Each Lesson has, therefore, been 
preceded by one or more suggested Rhythm-Drills. It is further suggested 
that an occasional gathering together of all pupils for a class-lesson in Rhythm- 
Drills will be very profitable, and also enjoyable for the children. 


The writer has found it of greatest value to teach the use of both the treble 
and bass clefs at once, and of no greater difficulty than the old way of learning 
one clef at a time. 


The teacher can well make use of the syllables—Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, and so 
on—in connection with the teaching of the key-names, if the pupil has learned 
these syllables at school. 


Elements of transposition are introduced in a unique manner by the twice 
presented “Waltz” and ‘Skating Lesson.” 


All pupils may not be able to complete one entire Lesson a week, and in 
many cases it might be very unwise to do so; but the completion of each 
Lesson—an actual Step—with its Questions for the Pupil, and Summary for the 
Teacher, will act as astimulant for increased effort on the part of the pupil. The 
teacher should be certain that the pupil has completely mastered a Lesson before 
he is allowed to leave it. 


At the close of these ten lessons, the pupil will have gained considerable 
finger independence, the knowledge of certain fundamentals of piano playing, 
and the ability to play, musically, in the keys of C, G, D, A and E. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


The elementary teachers all over the world have a big responsibility. 


They are, in a sense, the foundation of the whole structure. 


The three important divisions of the piano student’s work are Position, Condition, and Action. 


The importance of correct Position cannot be overstressed. A little child will usually assume 
a correct position before the piano, naturally, if provided with the proper kind of seat. The pupil 
should sit just far enough from the piano to give free play to the arms as they move up and down 
the keyboard, and if the pupil is a little child, so small that his feet cannot reach the floor, he should 
be provided with a foot-rest of some kind. 


The Condition of the body, arms and hands should, at all times, be easy and relaxed, and this 
will lead, naturally, to correct Action. 


After the pupil is comfortably seated at the piano, his first need will be to learn the Keys of 
the piano, Notes, and Rhythm. The teacher will first call the pupil’s attention to the groups 
of black keys upon the keyboard, and to the fact that one group is made up of two black keys, and 
that the alternate group has in it three black keys. The student has, of course, seen these before, but 
now he is to learn the relation of these groups. The beginner need not be confused by having to 
learn names for these—they may simply serve as guide-posts. It will be easy for the pupil to learn 
that the white key just between the two black keys is named D, and that the white key to the left of 
the two black keys is always C. Using Middle C as a starting-point, the pupil may be asked to find 
the other keys. First he may find all the C’s on the piano (not neglecting to point out the highest 
C on the piano, which has no black keys near it as a guide, and which the pupil will invariably fail 
to recognize), all the E’s, and so on. Then the teacher may call for different keys, as—C, E, G, 
D, F, and so on, always allowing the pupil plenty of time for a quiet search for the key. He may 
have to count up or down from C at first, but will soon learn the location and appearance of the 
differently named keys. 


For the young pupil, the teacher may write out on paper, for the pupil’s practice at home, be- 
tween the first and second lessons, a “key-drill”—for example C, E, F, G, G, E, GF, EK, F, D, Ec, 
D, E, F, G, G, E, G, F, E, F, D; C—which is, as the reader will see, the first of the ‘Home, 
Sweet Home” melody. The key-drill need not be made up of familiar melodies, but it is interest- 
ing to include one sometimes in the little set of drills, without the pupil’s knowledge, and see if he 
will recognize the melody. He may be allowed to hold each note as long as he wishes, and often, 
when the melody is recognized, pupils will adapt the rhythm. These drills should include many 
skips, but not too many wide ones. 


When the keys have been pretty well learned, the pupil must, of course, learn the written notes 
and their names. After the staff and clefs, and the use of the added lines, have been explained, the 
pupil should at once begin to play from the printed notes. Whole notes, to which the pupil should 
count aloud four counts, may be used at first. The writer has found it of the greatest value to teach the 
use of the treble and bass clefs at once, and of no greater difficulty than the old way of learning one 
clef at a time. By the teaching of the treble notes upward and the bass notes downward, as jf the 
bass were a reflection of the treble, using the two clefs simultaneously, the pupil will have less to 
remember and will make fewer mistakes. This need not be burdensome, as the pupil need learn 
only a note or two at a time, depending upon his age or readiness in memorizing. Take Middle C, 
With the thumb, as the starting-place for either hand, alternating practice of the right and left 
hands, the teacher sometimes writing out for the pupil just beginning, little studies similar to this: 


oo bal Qa. = 
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Each added study may add one more note, until the pupil has played with each hand, and 
learned, the five notes nearest to Middle C. Skips may be used in some of the little studies, as: 








Too many pupils play for several weeks, or sometimes for months, in the treble clef, knowing noth- 
ing of the bass clef, which, when later introduced, seems a strange, difficult and unnecessary arrange- 
ment to be learned. The pupil must learn absolute location of all notes and keys. 


Five short key-drills are suggested. The teacher may write—or give orally—as many more as 
seem necessary or advisable. The pupil playing from these should say the key-names aloud as he 
plays the keys, correlating the name and the appearance and position of the key. 


i. €,G, D, G, A, F, E, D, BF, G, SG 
2. C,E,D,E,C,E,F,G, 2-lined C, G, F, D, G, A, B, G, C. 
3. G,G,F,G,E,G, D,G,C, A, F, D, E, F, G, C. 


The next key-drill should be played as though each were written with a whole note. The pupil 
must not be told too much, but simply be given working materials and tools for present needs. Do 


not over-explain! Simply give facts. Tell the pupil that, for the present, a whole note (®) — 
the hollow note without any stem—is worth four counts. He may count the next key-drill. 
, ‘CGF SG ED Ges 
The pupil may play it and count, thus: 
C-2-3-4, G-2-3-4, F-2-3-4, G-2-3-4, E-2-3-4, and so on. 
Now the pupil may be told (as a simple statement) that the half-note ay —a hollow note 


with a stem—is, for the present, worth two counts, and the teacher may explain the time signature 4 
by telling the pupil that the upper figure tells the number of counts in a measure, while the lower fig- 
ure tells the kind of note which is equal to one count; thus 4 equals four quarter-notes in a measure. 


Now describe a quarter-note ( ne to the child (a black note with a stem). He will see that a measure 


may be filled by three different kinds of notes: 
4, 
Pie 


tle 2 | 
A iidse| 


The fifth key-drill may first be read and played without regard to time-values. 
’. ©€C,D.6,C.6,5.6,E,C.366,5,0,.600,50:CS6, &. 
Then, when the keys are found quite easily, the pupil may play the same drill again, but with 


S]d clad ldedeldde ld ale dieses cde | 


4 C Gb IG 

The teacher may add as many more original drills as seem necessary, but should remember that 
the pupil ought, as soon as possible, to unite the mental images of the keys and the notes upon the 
staff. 














Pupils should be allowed some individuality as to the use of their hands; not all hands are of 
the same general build as to shape and size, and so need not be cast in the same pianistic mold. 


[4 ] 


But the teacher should direct the pupil’s hand position, and this can be done by use of very simple 
means. The pupil may be asked to imagine that his hand is curved over a ball; if he cannot easily 
imagine this, the teacher may place a real base-ball in his hand. Then ask him to turn his hand 
upon the keys in the same position it was when curved about the ball. He will then, of course, 
have his hand in an arched position, with all fingers and thumb curved, and the finger-tips touching 
the keys. This is ideal hand position, and any child’s hand will easily assume it when he begins to 
play. He may need an occasional reminder of the ball, but in nearly every case that is all that is 
necessary. 


As Rhythm is the pulse or heart-beat of all music—whether it be noticeable in a greater or 
lesser degree—it is one of the most interesting and appealing features of all finished and public per- 
formance. Therefore, the sense of rhythm must, in a pupil, be developed to the highest possible 
degree. 


The simplest form of rhythm, and the one most appealing to most pupils, is march rhythm, 
especially that in { time, and for the present the pupil need be told of only the one primary accent, 
that on the first count. Each Lesson of these “First Steps’ gives plans for the acquirement or de- 
velopment of the sense of rhythm, and all in a way which will serve a double purpose—that of develop- 
ing the rhythmic sense and at the same time making the hands of the child more independent. All 
independence gained in this direction will result in ultimate independence and control of the hands 
at the keyboard. 


That the rhythm-drills are necessary, all will agree, and that they are really effective, was proved 
to the writer by the following incident. Two little pupils (in the third grade at school), members of 
one of my Public School Piano Classes, had each had six of the class-lessons, and no other pianistic 
instruction whatever. Having come for their class-lesson a little before their regular time, I told them 
they might go into the studio and get their music ready for the lesson. 


When I entered the room I heard a strange combination of sounds, and was amazed at what 
I saw. Agnes May, seated at one of the pianos, was playing a little two-page waltz, from memory, 
and with appealing rhythm. At the other piano, entirely oblivious of Agnes May, sat little Louise, 
playing, and vigorously accenting, a little march in { time. ‘Why girls, you can’t both practice 
at once!”” I exclaimed. Both quietly looked at me in surprise, and Louise answered, ‘‘Why yes, Miss 


Kinscella, there are two pianos!”’ 


The teacher may often, with benefit, use rhythm exercises evolved from simple melodies. These 
may be written out as in the following exercises, or the pupil may play from his printed music, play- 
ing, not the tune or melody, but only the rhythm. This may be done by each hand separately, and 
by both hands together. The pupil may play these rhythms on the keyboard on C (the hands two 
octaves apart), or he may tap the rhythm out on a table, the teacher taking care that he strikes the 
accented counts with more force than the unaccented ones. 


For the convenience of the teacher, ten simple rhythmic exercises are here given, and teacher 
and pupil should tap them out (first on the desk or table, then on the piano), counting aloud at 
the same time. Practice these until they can be done perfectly. These exercises are written in 
4,4, and 4 time, all of which have the primary accent upon the first count. The teacher will state 
(not explain) that 4 means ‘“‘three quarter-notes, or something equal to them, in a measure.” He will 


also state that while a half-note rp ) is worth two counts, a half-note followed by a dot > ») is 


r ele oPowe 2 tl oe eae 
c Fiddddie ged tae 
SS bed celralihidaaea Wi oaeeleta) eee 
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worth three counts. 


The pupil may now be told that every note has a rest related to it; that is, a rest having the 
same name, which tells us to be silent for a certain number of counts. Just as a whole note is worth 
four counts, so a whole rest is worth four counts, and means “‘lift your hand and keep still or rest for 
four counts.” : 


Here is a whole note (@), and here is a whole rest (=r), hanging downward from the line. 

Here is a half-note ( dy, and here is a half-rest (m), above the line. 

Here is a quarter-note ea) and here, a quarter-rest ( ). 

In Rhythmic Exercise IV we find a little accent-mark (A) placed over the first coumts as a re- 


minder of the accent, or stronger beat, and we also find in it some rests. These we must play by 
lifting the hand, from the wrist. 


eerie nce re eres 

Alsat dl ded lod) sah eds 
dato didddlad) id tiddid d\eddpeg 
See er dad oh ld didd ala! cate 
Bode led Spore feat) edad bode 
erat aerate 1 1e ak 2 


OO 


X. Number X will include eighth-notes a) ) or rae These will be easily taught the pupil 
by telling him that two of them are equal to, or worth, one quarter-note. 


A A A A 
A) ds[ ddd) dd] 2 2 | 
42 84!'4 2 84'42 8 4'4 2 84 
Now the pupil may try playing a different rhythm in each hand, as: 


nee bdddided dis did 
Pee de: Ec inearir ee 


The fifty Rhythm-Drills which follow the ten Lessons, called ‘drills’ because they should 
be practiced until the pupil is drilled into automatic rhythmic accuracy, should be used, as necessary, 
to supplement the regular piano practice, and the study of the Lessons. The pupil should be told, 
presently, that in i time there are really two accents—a heavy accent on one, and a lighter accent 
upon three. These will be indicated in this way: 


A = ae tA = 

al hlis| iid (lis 

Fingering will be indicated in many parts of the Ten Lessons by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
[6 ] 
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This is easily understood by the child if correctly suggested to him by the teacher. The teacher 
must assume that things are simple and entertaining—make a game of education, when possible! Ask 
the child to hold up his hands, spreading the fingers far apart. Then question him, “Which is your 
thumb?” “That thumb,” tell him, “is not a thumb when you play the piano, but is called the jirst 
Singer!” We need five fingers on each hand, to play the piano well. 


Play the little game of introducing the fingers. Let each finger “‘bow” when its name is called; 
at “First Finger!’ the thumbs will immediately move toward the palm of the hands; at ‘Third 
Finger!” the middle finger will be drawn in toward the palm; and so on. 


The Class-Lesson—that most interesting and profitable gathering—may be made the happiest 
hour of the pupil’s week by an interested and interesting teacher. 


All the material contained within the covers of this book is suitable for either private or class 
work, and it may interest many teachers to know of the first class work demonstrated by the writer 
in the Bancroft Grade School, Lincoln, Nebraska, for which the material used was exactly that which 
is presented in this book, and was presented as is here suggested. At the end of the third lesson, 
the work of the children was pronounced by prominent educators “remarkable, marvelous, stupendous, 
and astounding!” It was, however, only natural—the using of natural means, interestingly directed 
toward a desired end. 


For the Class-Lessons I used as equipment, aside from the “First Steps,” a small table for each 
child (similar to a sewing table), one yard long and about a half-yard wide, on which was placed 
a stiff pasteboard keyboard (these keyboards must include two full octaves each way from Middle C, 
fe C’s in all); a blackboard; a piano; and, if possible, a talking machine, as march records may be 
used to good advantage during the clapping and drawing rhythm exercises. 


Our first classes were made up of children of third, fourth and fifth grade age, none of whom 
had any previous piano instruction; twelve of these children in a class. The writer suggests that the 
number in a class may vary from six to eighteen, but that twelve is a good number, as all can be kept 
very busy, and each can be given opportunity to do something in the way of recitation at each class ; 
session. In the class-lesson there is the inspiring spirit of emulation, friendly rivalry, a common interest, 
and the “game spirit.” Especially is it serviceable in the foundation work of the first year’s lessons, 
and may be used to develop in the pupil a true appreciation of rhythm and to introduce elements of 
ear-training. The blackboard drills unite the viswal image and the audible sound, and if a pupil can 
draw whole, half-, or quarter-notes and rests, and keyboard, upon the blackboard, he will be better 
able to play the real notes at a real keyboard. 


There are many enjoyable musical ‘‘games” that a class of children can play while unconsciously 
drilling in rhythm; their number is unlimited, and an imaginative teacher will constantly invent new 
and unique ones. Sometimes the class itself, or some of its members, will be able to suggest new 
“games.”’ Children will often enthusiastically use these drills in their play outside the lesson, and 
will sometimes invent new and unique movements to accompany the music. 


The drills suggested are really efficiency tests, and should be practiced until they become auto- 
matic. Practice of the drawing, or blackboard drills, without any music, the teacher or pupils 
counting, should supplement the work done with the music. The enthusiasm and enjoyment of the 
pupils in this kind of work is unlimited. The children go from blackboard to keyboard—back and 
forth—unconsciously and naturally learning and playing, and actually know their music. They 
learn to play by playing, in the fullest sense of the word. 


When the children are seated at the tables, they play, upon the pasteboard keyboards, what- 
ever the one pupil is playing at the real piano, and often may sing their melodies, or sing the counts 
to the melodies. 


HazeL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 


FIRST STEPS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
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LESSON I 


- Rhythm-Drill. The pupil shall tap the rhythm of every study in this lesson; shall sing the 
- studies and tap them; shall count and clap the rhythm, giving the accented notes the stronger claps. 


Where is our home note, or Do? On the added line below the staff. 
What is this nai The Treble Clef. 
What is this mark? °): The Bass Clef. 

The teacher will show the pupil the position of C upon the keyboard. 


A TABLE OF NOTES AND RESTS 


Whole | Half Quarter | .Eighth 





PUPIL: Can you find another Do, or C, on the piano? Play the exercise on the C just below 
Middle C, with your left hand. 





Teacher: Tell the pupil the history of the staff—tIn ancient times the staff contained 
eleven lines and ten spaces, but this was so clumsy that the middle, or sixth line was erased, leaving 
a wide space between the two sections of the staff. Now, when we wish to use Middle C, we draw 
a small line, really a part of that sixth line which was taken from the staff, just below the upper 
half of the Great Staff, and call the note we write upon it, Middle C. 


29001 ¢ [8] 


3-lined C 





Here we see the position of five C’s. From Middle C up to the 2-lined Cc 
third space, and we find a C; also from Middle C down to the third Middle C, or 
space, and we find a C; another C is on the second added line above the 1-lined C 
staff; and another, on the second added line below the staff. Small C 

Great C 


Tap this rhythm, then play, with the right hand: 













~~ a Be GE es oe ee Bee Oe Ge SE SS ae 
CSE. GiGeae) Se A AD RE Gee Dee Be ee tO a ee 
Ce ee ee a ae ee le 

. 2S SESS eS ta oe ee OS a 





Let us see if we can skip to the right places, in the next study. 
What do we do when we come to a rest? Keep still! 


What are these, half or whole rests? Whole rests, with four counts aptece. 





 $) nh 
| | 


, 
G 
| 
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Five keys up from Middle C is a little key named G. Can you find it? 
G is five keys up from any C. How many G’s can you find? Where is G just below Middle C? 

















Now can you play these last two pieces a 
the same time, right and left hands together? 


Tap the rhythm of them together first, then 
play them. 


- How do you think these notes would sound 
if played together? 


Count one, two, three, four, and play this. Play 
it lower, and listen to it. 


That C and G sound like a drum, don’t they? 
Play them again, striking every first count louder 
than the rest. That is accent. 


We may have pieces with three counts in a 
measure, too. The half-notes will each be worth 
two counts. 


Let the left hand be a “‘living metronome,”’ beating time on a lower C, while the right hand 
plays. Then play the last study with the left hand, too. 


Here is the real left-hand part: 


LESSON QUESTIONS LESSON SUMMARY 
1. What is the name of this mark? 6 In this lesson we have learned the treble 
2. What is the name of this mark? 9: and bass clefs; the position on the staffs of 
3. Describe whole, half- and quarter-notes. five C’s; the relative position of G and D; 
4. What is accent? the meaning of accent; and the appearance 
5. Tell five places where there is a C on the staff. of half- and whole rests. 
6. How far above Middle C is the key of G? 
7. Where is D? 
8. What is the difference in appearance between 


half- and whole rests? [ 10 ] 


LESSON II 


Rhythm-Drill. The teacher shall play some 16 or 32 measures of a 


“Soldier’s March’”’ by Schumann—and let 


4 


piece in 4 time—as the 


one clap to a count. 


The pupil (or pupils) clap the rhythm, 


i, 


the others soft. 


3. Half the pupils clap accents; other half clap unaccented notes. 


accented notes loud, 


2. The pupils clap the rhythm 


one pupil strikes palms of his 


he claps his own palms together, lightly. 


clap rhythm. On accented notes or beats, 
On unaccented beats, 


S partner. 


4. Pupils, in pairs, 
hands against those of hi 


, and so is the key next above D. 


The note next above D is E 


(Play these first four note-studies with each hand.) 





Left hand drills. 





play those notes in the brace marked L. H. with the left 


» moving smoothly along to those marked R. H. (Right Hand). 


In the next little study the pupil will 


hand 





[11] 
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what is its name? F.—Where should it be on the staff? On 


Now find the key between E and G; 


the first space or fifth line in the treble clef 


clef. 


, or the fourth line or first added space below in the bass 


WALTZ. (What kinds of notes in measures 3, 4 and 7?) 





° 2 8 4 4: 
, andin 4, 4 or 4 time are worth one count. 


2) Di Sian one quarter-note dy 


Two eighth-notes ( 


LIGHTLY ROW* 





LONG, LONG AGO 





*This number is reproduced on Victor Orthophonic Record No. 20158. 


[12] 


|* 





ly they are called a chord; when the 


When two or more notes are sounded together pleasant 


sound is not pleasant, it is called a discord. 


LESSON SUMMARY 
The pupil should learn, in this lesson, 
to find all white keys; to recognize a chord 


by its appearance; to play with accent; and 


to play eighth-notes. 
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4. How many eighth-notes are needed to fill a 


[13] 


4 


count, in 4 time? 
5. What three new notes did you find in this 


lesson? 
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LESSON III 


Rhythm-Drill. Using the rhythm of the same composition, the ‘‘Soldier’s March,” if desired, 


the pupils should 
1. Clap hands, loud, soft, with palms touching. 


2. Swing arms and touch palms on the accented beat. 
3. Tap the rhythm upon a chair or table. 
How many notes are there in a scale? Sing a scale from Do to Do, then count the notes. Eight? 
Yes, counting the Do, or “home note” at each end of the scale. 
How many fingers have you? (The thumb is counted asa finger.) How, then, can you finger 


ascale? In this scale, which begins on C, you will find the fingering indicated. Practice this until 
you can close your book and play it from memory. 





When you have practiced each hand alone so that you can remember it, play both hands together. 

In the next piece, the time-signature reads {. What kind of note receives a count? An eighth- 
note. 

What do the little dots near the middle of the piece mean? They mean that you should repeat from 
the first. 


What is meant by D. C.? D. C. is an abbreviation for the Italian words meaning to go back to 
the beginning and play until you reach the word “Fine,” which means“‘the end.” The Italian words 
are Da Capo. 


OLD VESPER HYMN 





in the 


t. The dotted quarter-note 


i 
f. 


will be worth one count and a hal 


then, 


iece, 


A dot placed after a note adds half the value of the note to 


next p 


MELODY WITH VARIATIONS 





Variation I 





I 


Variation 






' : 
gat) 
y I 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 





{ 


ATI) 
LJ 
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LESSON QUESTIONS LESSON SUMMARY 


1. How many tones are there in a scale? In this lesson, the pupil learns the C scale 

2. What is the meaning of Da Capo? and its fingering; the meaning of the repeat 

3. What is meant by Fine? sign, of Da Capo, and of Fine; and adds 

4, What is meant by i, #, or 8, at the beginning much facility in reading and playing eighth- 
of a piece? and quarter-notes. 


5. What do dots before the double-bar mean? 


LESSON IV 


Rhythm-Drill. Using the same, or a similar rhythmic composition, the pupils should 
1. Tap the rhythm with the forefinger of the right hand upon the palm of the left hand. 
2. Tap the rhythm upon some one key of the piano. 

3. Clap the rhythm, palms touching, hands moving up and down. 


We can play scales from any key on the piano. Here is one which has its Do on G. The finger- 
ing is the same as in the C scale. 





Learn the scale with each hand alone. Later, practice with both hands together. 


What is a sharp (#)? A sharp is a sign which tells us to play the note one-half step higi:er in 
pitch than it naturally is. 


What is a half-step? <A half-step is the smallest interval, and two connecting half-steps form a 
whole step. 


See how many F-sharps you can find on your piano. 


The sharp sign is not always placed near the note to be sharped, but is placed at the beginning 
of the piece, and when there, means that every F in the piece is to be sharped. 
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WALTZ 


of the piano, 
In this piece 


he right places. 


but by starting it on a different key 
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AIR FROM MOZART 


our F sharped all through the piece. 
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a natural (4) is placed besi 


It means t 
following ones, and to remind us, 


In this “Air” we play 


sharp placed beside the no 


not in the 


When we find a sharp or a flat in the middle of a piece—as t 


call it an accidental. 


his C sharp—we 





THE SKATING LESSON 
” should be practiced with each hand alone, and very slowly at first, be 


“The Skating Lesson 
careful to count the time even 


ing 


ly. 








LESSON QUESTIONS LESSON SUMMARY 


1. What is an accidental? ' In Lesson IV the pupil learns the scale 
2. What is a sharp? of G; the meaning of the sharps and naturals; 
3. What is a half-step? of the term “‘accidental’’; he learns the first 
4. Need a sharp sign always be placed beside each element of transposition; and is given still 

F ina piece? If not, where is it placed? further drill in the playing of quarter- and 


5. What is the name of this mark (4), and what eighth-notes. 
does it mean? 


LESSON V 


Rhythm-Drill. Clap the rhythm, palms touching, hands sliding past each other forward 
and back (hands whispering); mark the rhythm on blackboard or paper—tong, short, long, short—for 
accented and unaccented beats; mark rhythm by cross marks on the board. 


The teacher should review the scales of C and G. 


Can any pupil tell where the half-steps occur in the scale of C? Between what numbers of the 
scale? 


The pupil may find, on the keyboard, a scale which beginson D. What black keys must we use? 
SCALE OF D 
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Little dots above or under notes (not beside them) are called staccato dots, and tell the player 
to play those certain notes very lightly and quickly. The little straight line sometimes seen above notes 


tells the player that these notes are to be held their full value, and played legato. 


Legato means to play in a very smooth and connected manner. 


the 


When it points this way ——-, it means 


These marks —<~ —— are called swells. When the mark is placed this way ——, 


open end to the right, it means that we are to play louder. 


that we are to play more softly and quietly. The musical word meaning to increase, or play louder, 


is crescendo. 


OLD FRENCH FOLK-SONG 





LIFE LET US CHERISH 
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AMERICA 


A Duet 


In “America,” the student must play the right hand eight tones, or one octave, higher than the 


left hand, as indicated by the 8”, and the dotted line. 


1 LG) a Ore ay g na neat eens: eee eC 











Teacher's Part 
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LESSON SUMMARY 
In Lesson V the pupil plays his first duet; 
learns the meaning of crescendo, legato, and 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


1. What does crescendo mean? 


2. What does 8” mean? 


learns that the Scale of D has two 


sharps, F and C; and learns the meaning of 


staccato; 
8v? e 


3. What key (or scale) has two sharps? 


4. What is the meaning of legato? 


5. How are we told, when a staccato touch is de- 


sired? 


[22] 


LESSON VI 
Blackboard rhythm drill; Using the same “Soldier’s March” or similar com- 


\) 


Whole notes—two curving strokes to the right. 
2. Half-notes—three strokes, and rest the fourth beat. 
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position, 





Here it is, written in the Key of D. 


Just as we played the “Waltz” on two different places on the keyboard, so we can move the 


“Skating Lesson” to another set of keys. 


THE SKATING LESSON 
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SET THE BALL A-ROLLING 


Pupil’s Part 
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trying 


Keep 


from memory? 


and A, 


»D 


G. 


, and play the scales of C 


Can you close your book 


until you can. 


It is called a flat, and means that we should play 


What is this mark (b), and what does it mean? 
the note before which it stands one half-step lower. 


Rit. or ritard, stands for ritardando, and means Go slower! 


DANCING 








a pS OE 


crescendo 
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FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON 


This mark (7A) is called a hold, and tells the player to pause for a moment upon certain notes. 


A tempo, following ritard., means that the player must again play at the former rate of speed. 





Il canto marcato e legato means that the player must take care to play the melody (‘‘canto’’) clearly 


and smoothly. 


In “A Shepherd’s Song,’’ the melody is in the left hand. The right hand accom- 


paniment must be played very lightly and softly. 
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A SHEPHERD’S SONG* 


(From an Old French Carol) 





LESSON SUMMARY 
In this lesson, the pupil should have 


learned the meaning and use of ritard. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


1. What is the meaning of marcato? 


atempo, 


2. Explain the meaning of ritard. and a tempo. 


marcato, of a flat, a hold, and a slur; the new 


3. What are the sharps in the scale, or key, of A? 
4, Whatisaslur? Can you find one inthis lesson? 


scale of A. The pupil should memorize some 


of the pieces studied 


5. What is meant by this mark? (A) 


6. How does a flaé placed before a note change it? 


LESSON VIII 


the pupil should 


4 or 4 rhythm, 


4 


Still keeping time to 


-Drill 
Make sharps—four strokes. 


Rhythm 


As 


2. Make flats—two strokes, two beats for each stroke. 


3. Write (to rhythm) scales already learned, on prepared staff, using quarter-notes, two strokes 


each. 


A LITTLE STUDY 





“This number is reproduced on Victor Orthophonic Record No. 20158. 
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Allegro means to play fast. 


PLAYING TAG 
PUPIL: Be sure to play the notes with the fingers indicated by the little figures. Play the notes 


under the slur smoothly. 





Moderato means that the player should go moderately fast. 


t as if the time- 


jus 


° 


player should count four counts to a measure, 


4 
4 


Did you notice the mark which looks like a C, in a “Little Study,” just after the clef and the 


sharps? That C means that the 


mark were 


CATCH ME! 
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A STUDY IN TRIPLETS 


Moderato 





LESSON SUMMARY 


The pieces in this lesson are drills for 
finger dexterity and velocity. The new words 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by allegro? 


2. Find, on the piano, all the B flats and all the 


learned are moderato and aillegro, and here @ 


E flats. 
3. What is meant by moderato? 


4. What is rhythm? 


é 
é. 


is substituted for the figures 


5. Explain the meaning of @, in the signature. 


LESSON IX 


Make, on the blackboard, two octaves of piano keyboard; first, vertical | 


ine 


vertical lines an 


then fifteen more 


tal lines two or three inches apart 


then three horizon 
inch apart; then use the crayon flat-wise for short keys,—two beats for stroke. 


Rhythm-Drill. 


at the left 


SCALE OF E 
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Andante means to play rather slowly. 


ANDANTE 


From Haydn’s “Surprise Symphony. 


-) 


ial accent-marks 


(Be sure and notice the spec 





A yl: 
a 
il 








9 


Giocoso means “ playfully. 


” 


ff stands for fortissimo, and means “‘very loud. 


MUSETTE* 





*This number is reproduced on Victor Orthophonic Record No. 20158. 
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LESSON SUMMARY 
The pupil has now learned the scale of 


LESSON QUESTIONS 
1. What are the sharps in the scale of E? 
2. What is the meaning of giocoso? 
3. What is the meaning of ff? 


with its four sharps; the meaning of ff, 
and has gained ad- 


E 


of giocoso and andanie; 


4, What do the figures 8 at the beginning of the ditional skill in rhythmic playing, and in the 


use of the staccato touch. 


Musette stand for? 


5. Define andante. 


[31] 
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LESSON X 


Review all other rhythm-drills. 


on their 


Then pupils may play, by pointing, 


Rhythm-Drill ° 
blackboard keyboards. 


piece. 


They may play their scales, or the melody or rhythm of any simple little 


Review all the scales which you have studied 
out looking at the music, keeping the playing smooth and even. 


take special care to have the fingering correct. 


When both hands play together, 


You should be able to play them all with- 


Pupil 


THE LITTLE PIANIST 





SOLDIER’S MARCH* 
In this March, the pupil must notice that the Treble Clef is introduced into the music which the 


left hand plays. 





*This number is reproduced on Victor Orthophonic Record No. 20158, [ 32 ] 


From a Sonatina by Kuhlau. 


Poco, used with another word, means “somewhat”; as—poco crescendo, meaning “somewhat louder.” 
RONDINO 


sf stands for the word sforzando, meaning “with sudden force.” 
Vivace means “‘to play in a sprightly and lively manner.” 


Vivace 
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and has learned the mean- 


LESSON SUMMARY 


In this lesson, the pupil should test his 


scale knowledge; 
ing of vivace,' sforzando, and poco. 


[33]. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


1. Define vivace. 
D, of A, and of E, in their proper order? 


does it mean? 


4. Can you name the sharps in the scales of G, of 
At the close of these Ten Lessons, the pupil will have gained considerable finger independence, 


the knowledge of certain fundamentals of piano playing, and the ability to play, musically, in the keys 


of C, G, D, A, and E. 
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3. What word do the letters sf stand for? What 


2. What is the meaning of poco? 


FIFTY RHYTHM-DRILLS 
(To be used a suppleme ntary material.) 


Suggestions for the use of these Rhythm-Drills are given in the cay s for Teachers,”’ at 
the fro oe OF se book. Each drill should be completely mastered befor a new ones 


' The pupils may tap these rhythms upon table o r keyboard; =n an right hand upon C, theleft 


hand upon C or G; o r may, occasionally, “ invent” little melodies to fit the rhythms. The teacher 
may teach elements of ear-trai rea ae | ally of c omposition) by insisting that su ch ‘ ‘invented” 
melodies shall sound fini shed—th at.i shall nd u upon the “home” note, or some part of the “home 
ee eg rd. 
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